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N friday, 
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Memorabilia. 
UR correspondent, Mr. Ronald A. Mar- 
tineau Dixon of Thearne has sent us 


two reprints. of interesting contributions he 
has made to the Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion. The one—Vol. x. No. 3—gives us six 
unpublished letters of Joseph Priestley which 
have been lying at the Assay Office, Birming- 
ham. They are addressed to Matthew Boul- 
ton. The first two, of 1775, are concerned 
with Priestley’s discovery of hydrofluoric 
acid in Derbyshire Spar, and with request 
for supplies of the spar for further work. A 
letter of the following year is a recommend- 
ation in favour of a Mr. Waltire, ‘‘ an excel- 
lent philosopher, as well as a modest and 
agreeable man.’’ A good one, undated, des 
cribes the proper method of procuring a 
phial of air, and contains remarks on 
Macquer’s Dictionary of Chemistry, and a 


dig at ‘‘new phraseology’’ and Van Hel- 
mont. The next is a note about phials of 


air and phials of quicksilver; and the last— 
c. 1786—is merely on arrangements for 1 
journey. 

The second brochure reproduces Mr. Dixon 
of Thearne’s discussion of the question 
whether Priestley ever at any time resigned 
his Fellowship of the Royal Society (Jour- 
nal, vol. xi. No. 5). Here we have two 
letters addressed by Priestley to the President 
of the Royal Society upon their rejection of 
Thomas Cooper, whose candidature Priestley 
had furthered. Priestley, as is well-known, 
was in deep disfavour with the Royal Soci- 
ety, and an impression that he was virtually 
compelled to resign, though never confirmed, 
has persistently manifested itself. However, 
we have here a recent and decisive statement 
from the Royal Society itself to the effect 
that, as far as their records show, he re- 
mained a Fellow from his election in 1766 
until his death in 1804. 
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THE. most notable paper in the June Corn- 

hill is one which Dr. Leonard Huxley 
finished a short time before his death, about 
William Berryman Scott, an American 
who came to England in 
1878, and worked in Huxley’s laboratory in 
and at Cambridge with F. M. Bal- 
four. The substance of the paper is letters 
written to the lady who afterwards became 
his wife, to whom, however, the youth, still 
under twenty-one and without any engage- 
ment between them, was obliged to write as 
he would have written to a class-mate. They 
are rather charming, lively and shrewdly 
judging letters, with a few good stories in 
them, and they add something to the idea 
the world possesses of Huxley—a good deal 
of it on the side of his friendliness (‘‘ Hux- 
ley is one of the jolliest men I ever knew, and 
writes the funniest and brightest letters ’’) 
and his sense of humour, with, naturally, keen 
appreciation of his genius as a lecturer. His 
correspondent may have been made anxious 
by the appreciation which he also enter- 
tained and frankly expressed of the beauty 
of Huxley’s daughters. There is an interest- 
ing passage on the feud over evolution be- 
tween Owen and Huxley: Dr. Scott relates, 
from Kitchen Parker, Owen’s little story of 
the giant and the dwarf in retort to Hux- 
ley’s ‘* Qh! why slay the thrice slain!” It 
is interesting, too, to have Huxley’s opinion 
on examinations. The young American 
asked his advice about taking one: ‘‘ No! 
don’t waste your time that way,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Examinations are not meant for 
people like you, serious students, who know 
just what they want.’’ The conclusion of the 
article is Dr. Scott’s description of Huxley, 
Browning, Stubbs, Leighton, and one or two 
others receiving the degree of LL. D. at the 
Senate House at ( ‘ambridg e. ‘‘ Huxley was 
evidently the favourite of the galleries, as 
he [was] greeted with thunders which kept 
up continuously for five or ten minutes. 
Browning, I think, came in for the second 
place.”’ Next day he met Huxley at the 
Fosters’ house, and their talk then was the 
final talk between them. 


SCIENCE and Theology; the Movies; D. 
H. Lawrence; Education in Machine 
Utopia, and then, to the extent of about half 
the number, a Poetry Supplement, part 
criticism, part verse, compose the contents 
American Review. Mr. C. K. 
Brown, on Education, deals with the demand 
that education should prepare for ‘‘ real life ’’ 
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—asking what is the “‘ real life ’’ in question. 

‘A machine civilization ’’ is his reply; a 
civilization which sharply divides work from 
leisure, but, in the work it imposes, so re- 
duces the personality of man that it renders 
him incapable of any fruitful use of leisure. 
‘* Tf the economic system crushes out the per- 
sonality of man, if it gives his imagination 
no play and offers no outlet for his creative 
impulses, there can be no leisure afterward 
to restore his wounded spirit. What leisure 
men so mistreated can have, is not leisure but 
idleness, a state of surfeited and aimless bore- 
dom. Art, music, literature, religious ex- 
pression cannot rise above the level of the 
serious business of life.” There is perhaps 
a touch of the doctrinaire about this; yet the 
jast sentence we have quoted seems worth 
pondering, and certainly the use people make 
of leisure must often puzzle the optimistic 
humanitarian. In her paper on the © Movies ’ 
Miss Dorothea Brande, apropos of ‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’ raises the question of what 
should be the child’s first introduction to folk- 
and fairy-tales. 


HE President’s Page of New York History 
for April, which has lately reached us, 
mentions that the Department of the Interior 
there has ‘‘ set up two committees, one for 
the island counties and those along the Lower 
Hudson, and the other for the rest of the 
state, to provide work for unemployed archi- 
tects in measuring historic buildings.*‘ This 
ensures, at any rate, a record of treasures 
always in some peril of destruction; and it 
is recalled that the Headquarters House of 
the Association was built to the measured 
drawings of a colonial mansion which was 
torn down in 1863. Here is undoubtedly a 
good idea, though the assumption, in build- 
ing afresh from these drawings, that fine 
domestic architecture is now beyond us, seems 
a trifle discouraging. 

‘Herman Melville in Albany,’ by Mr. 
Harold A. Larrabee, is perhaps the paper of 
the number most likely to appeal to English 
readers. Albany was the scene of Melville's 
later boyhood, after his father’s bankruptcy 
and during his endeavours to find an occu- 
pation, till he shipped as a common sailor 
on a boat bound for Liverpool. There were 
no means to give him any length of school- 
ing; and Melville’s astonishing mastery of 
a splendid individual English style might be 
used to rebut some of the assertions about the 
inadequacy of Shakespeare’s education to 
account for his achievement. 
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Literary and Historical 

Notes. 

ELECTIONS FOR THE CONVENTION 

AND CAVALIER PARLIAMENTS, 
18 


THE constituencies that returned members 

to the Convention of 1660 were exactly 
the same as those in 1641. As is well-known, 
Richard’s Parliament had reverted to the 
unreformed type, but it was with the excep- 
tion that Scotland and Ireland continued to 
return members, and Wisbeach and Swansea, 
the latter being a parliamentary borough 
of Oliver’s creation, returned one member 
each. The Convention thus embodied a de- 
finite disavowal of whatever structural 
changes Parliament had undergone during 
the interregnum. 

Such particulars of this momentous elec- 
tion as have come down to us, reveal a swing 
towards royalism, which, considering _ the 
nominal restrictions still formally in force, 
is quite remarkable.! Those restrictions 
were, in Price’s oft-quoted words, ‘‘ no more 
regarded than dead men’s shoes,’’ and other 
authorities bear him out. Bordeaux wrote 
to Mazarin on May 3 (N.S.) 1660, that some 
hundred or hundred and twenty members 
were found not to possess the qualifications 
fixed by the last Act of Parliament, and that 
even if they were excluded, as there was some 
talk they might be, enough would remain to 
oppose a conditional restoration. A week 
later. he wrote that General Monck had de. 
cided to admit all members without regard 
to the qualifications, and that the votes of 
the young members would prevail in_ both 
Houses.2 Col. Nathaniel Whetham wrote 
from Chard a plaintive letter to Monck ; hon- 
est people, he informed his chief, were greatly 
discouraged by the confidence of the Cavaliers 
who had chosen as knight of the shire one 
whose father had been in actual service of 
the King, and that many ‘‘ that upon the 
poll tendered their voices for an honest get- 
tleman, were refused to have their names 


1 Miss Brown in ‘ The Religious Factors 2 
the Convention Parliament,’ Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Vol. xxii. (1907), effectively combated the cus 
tomary view that there was a Presbyterial 
majority in the Convention. : 

2 Guizot, ‘Richard Cromwell,’ ii, pp. 4% 
417. 
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taken.”’> A royalist wrote exultantly from 
the north that though Luke Robinson had 
managed to be elected for Scarborough, 
through the influence of Vice-Admiral Law- 
son, he did not ange ‘* above three scabbed 
sheep in one flock.”’"4 The King had, indeed, 
sent word to his sao, to try and “ get 
as many good men in as possible.’ 5 Royal- 
ists from different parts of the country had 
issued declarations disavowing ‘‘ any violent 
thoughts or inclinations to revenge,’ some 
even expressly disclaiming all association 
with the ‘‘ heady and intemperate sort of 
people which falsely term themselves Royal- 
lists,’ and this helped to make the Restora- 
tion something of a real national com- 
promise. ® 


Public opinion was being effectively pre- 
pared by such propaganda as _ satirical 


verses on the Rump, which had earned the 
obloguy of most people. From the pamph- 
lets of the period, one may guess the dissatis- 
faction of the people with perpetual changes 
in government and their longing for a re- 
turn to ancient moorings. One writer asks 
his readers not to encourage at the coming 
elections those who ‘‘ have been given to such 
changes as have crumbled the nation into 
so many parties and factions.’’ Are they 
not,” he goes on to ask, ‘guilty of the 
greatest perjuries, of the greatest murther 
(since that of our Saviour) that ever aston- 
ished the world... ? They are earn- 
estly at work in all counties, using 
all means to procure themselves to be 
elected again.’’ He has a very high notion 
of the value of the franchise: ‘‘ believe it, 
it concerns you next to the eternal state of 
your souls, to make a prudent election ’’— 
and, as might be —— asks them not to 
elect purchasers of the lands of the King, of 
bishops, deans and chapters, nor those who 
had enriched themselves by buying lands for- 








3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Leyborne-Popham MSS. 

p. 173; April 12, 1660. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. 
MBS. p. 199. 

Cal, Clarendon State Papers, Vol. iv, ed. 

eeciane (1932), pp. 587, 589. 

6 See, for example, ‘A Declaration of the 
nobility and Gentry that adhered to the late 
King, now residing in and about London, etc. 
(April 20) ‘Thomason Pamph. 669, f. 24 (69). In 
the same volume of Thomason’s, are similar 
declarations from Kent, Hertfordshire, Salop 
and Dorset. In other volumes, 


Rep. V. Sutherland 


few others, e.g. from Oxfordshire and Essex, 
in 669, f. 25. The London declaration, signed 


by an impressive group of influential people, 
is printed by Kennet, Register, pp. 120-21. 
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feited for delinquency. He warns them 
against those who had held offices, or other- 
wise ‘* advantaged themselves during the late 
troubles.’’ ‘‘ Dearest countrymen, stand 
fix’d to assert your freedoms; you cannot be 
out-numbered, and should not (therefore) be 
out-vallor’d ; and I hope you will not be out- 
vapoured.’’ He wants them to observe the 
laws with punctilious care; to choose only 
resident knights and gentlemen. ‘‘ Let your 
management of this election,’’ he concludes, 
‘be a monument of your love to your coun- 


try.’’? Along with such exhortations, were 
published broadsheets like ‘The Grand 


Memorandum,’® which gave a list of the 
Secluded members sitting at the dissolution 
of Parliament, as also of the Rumpers and 
of the King’s judges, with the intention of 
drawing the attention of the electors to the 
‘““enormities ’’ of the latter. 

The success of royalist candidates at this 
election is very noticeable. The Venetian 
Resident reported ‘‘the fixed aim of the 
communes not to elect any of those who pos- 
sess goods of the Crown, the Church or the 
sequestrated royalists.”’"9 Even in Cornwall, 
which returned members who, though sup- 
porters of the King, were mostly Presbyter- 
ians, and where Greenville could not, in spite 
of Hyde’s request, secure the election of 
Henry Coventry, there were complaints about 
“much stickling amongst and by the Cava- 
lier party.’’10 William Morice wrote un 
April 5: ‘‘ Northampton hath resolved to 
chuse none of the long Parliament.’”” He had 
also heard that at Leicester, ‘‘ 200 gentlemen 
came into the town, protestinge if they chose 
Haselrig they would never spend more money 
there nor hold sessions and other meetings.’’!! 

7 * Certain Considerations, being the legiti- 
mate issue of a true English heart: presented 
to the free-holders and the freemen of the 
several corporations in this nation; to regulate 
the election of members to serve in the next 
Parliament, to be holden on the 25 of April, 
1660’; (London, 1660); Bartholomew Pamph. 
109 (9). With this, may be compared ‘ Season- 
able and Healing Instructions, etc.’ B.M. 669, 
f. 24 (34), quoted by C. S. Emden, ‘ The People 
and the Constitution ’ (1933), Appendix II. 

8 The title, as usual, is extremely lengthy : 
B.M. 669, f. 24 (37). 

9 Cal. State Papers, Ven. 1659-61, p. 138. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1659-60, p. — 
Cal. Clarendon State Papers, iv, p. 612; W. 
Courtney, ‘ Parliamentary Representation 3 
Cornwalll’ (1899) p. 44. 

11 Miss M. Coate, ‘ William Morice and the 
Restoration of Charles II,’ Eng. Hist. Rev. Vol. 
xxxili (1918), printing manuscripts from the 
library at Prideaux Palace, Padstow. 
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tions were entirely satisfactory to the King’s 
party; though there was a large number of 
candidates, Maj.-Gen. Browne, Ree order 
Wild, Alderman Robinson and William \V in 
cent, were chosen ‘‘ without any dispute 
which was never before known.’ Not ever 
the most popular Presbyterians could make 
any impression at the poll.!8 There had beer 
some disturbance in Gloucester, where the 
soldiery ineffectually opposed the election 
Maj.-Gen. Massey, who had the support 
the townsmen. In Cambridgeshire, one Mr 
lhorneton had offered to withdraw if his op- 
ponents who were ‘‘ of greater quality and 
estate,’’ engaged for the restoration of 
King and of the Church. The offer was r 
fused, and Thorneton and Wendy, who wer 
both of the same persuasion, won very un- 
expectedly against Sir Dudley North and Sir 
Thomas Willis.19 Not even the recommend 
ation of Monck could secure the election of 
Thurloe from Bridgnorth; ‘the General's 
writing,’’ wrote a local minister, on April 11 
‘ would be so far from speeding your election, 
that his standing would not have caryed his 
own at Bridgnorth, except he would have 
declared himself absolutely for the King.’ 
There seems to have been a recommendation 
by Monck for the election of Thomas Clarges 
from some borough in Warwickshire, which 
did not materialise.2! The University of 
Oxford was ready to elect the General him- 
ut would by no means countenance 
his recommendation of ex-Speaker Lenthall 
spite of extremely zealous canvassing and 
entertainment on his behalf.22 Cambridge 














self, 


8 There are said to have been “ thirty or 
forty candidates,” ibid, pp. 629, 630. Browne 
had travelled to Wycombe to foil Scot’s elee- 
tion, ibid. pp. 626, 643. 

19 Pepys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, 1893, April 20, 
1660; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, iv, p. 657. 
About the election at Gloucester, where Mas- 
sey. who won in spite of the soldiers’ opposi- 
tion, complained to Hyde that Monck’s order 
for securing him prevented his getting more 

‘ his friends to be elected, ibid. p. 661; Guizot 
‘Richard Cromwell’ ii, pp. 40405. 

) Thurloe State Papers vii, p. 895. 

21 B. M. Stowe MSS. 185, f. 44, Clarges sat in 
the Convention for Westminster 

22 Kennet, Register, PP. 100, 111-12; Wood, 
‘Life and Times,’ ed. A. Clark, Vol. i, (1891), 
pp. 311-12. Sir John Lenthall, the ex-Speaker’s 
son, “entertained those that were for his 
father at the Miter Inn with roast beef, ale; 
and ’twas then said that he did in a manner 
threaten the Masters that would not give votes 
for his father.’ The electors chose Dr. Mills 
and Dr. Clayton, “who after choice entertained 
their voters with bisket and wine.” 
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University rejected St. John’s overtures, and 
elected Moneck and Thomas Crouch.23 \ 
royalist correspondent insinuates that Monck 
stood for Cambridge University on purposy 
to exclude St. John, who at the time was 
reported to be caballing with Pierpoint 
Thurloe and ‘“‘all the Protectorians,’’ to bring 
back Richard.24 

The election, as may be imagined, had 
roused a good deal of enthusiasm It was 
reported that ‘““in no memory there ever was 
such bandying’’ for the election, ‘‘ the 
meanest borough hath 5 or 6 importunate 
pretenders, many 15, 16 and 20, whereby 
many men’s expectations will be frustrated, 
who believe themselves infallibly certain, ’°25 
Another of Hyde's correspondents, writes that 
he had hardly been at home for a day, ‘‘ the 
country being so busied about the eleection.’’26 
On the side of the Puritans, we find Lord 
Saye and Sele, explaining to the Karl of 
Manchester that he did not go up to town, 
because he thought he might be of more ser 
vice in his own neighbourhood, during the 
elections to the next Parliament.2? The 
Venetian Resident reported that ‘‘ those who 
were the most influential and turbulent in 
the Long Parliament are making great efforts 


% According to Pepys, Mountague had heard 
that Cambridge University, after Monck chose 
to sit for Devon, wanted to choose him ‘ which 
he pleased himself with.’’ The voting appears 
to have been as follows: Monck, 341 votes; 
Crouch 211; St. John, 157. Cc. H. Cooper, 
‘Annals of Cambridge,’ (1845), Vol. ili, p. 477. 

4 Carte, ‘Original Letters,’ ii, pp. 331-2, 
Ignatius Whyte to Ormond, Antwerp, April 
29, 

4 Clarendon State Papers, iii, pp. 714-15, Mr. 
Hancock (Broderick) to Hyde, March 30, 1660; 
is Many imagine the General will interpose 
his authority to see the qualifications made 
good, according to the late Act and later pro- 
clamation. But if they strictly peruse both, 
they will find Seott, Haslerig, Fleetwood, Sal- 
way &c., as well as Rumpers, Committee of 
Safety, Officers of the Army, and all that 
abetted them in secluding the members in 
1648, advancing Cromwell, assuming the auth- 
ority or executing it under those who assumed 
it, literally and rationally within the quali- 
fication and equally incapable with any cavalier 
in the nation; which, when I urge, they re- 
turn feeble evasions, no sober answer rag 

4 Cal. Clarendon State Papers. iv, p. 648. 
R. B. (Sir Henry Moore) to Mr. Dodd (Hyde) 
Sir Robert Pye and Mr. Powell were returned 
from the writer’s county, Berkshire, both be- 
ing “honest ’; the other candidate, Sorbye, 
who was “ neither fish nor good flesh ” was ap- 


parently defeated, ibid. p. 664. 
ie Higt. MSS. Comm. Duke of Manchester’s 
SS, 


\ppendix ii, p. 65. 
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. but without success.’’28 

Some of the details about this election are 
very interesting. Burnet tells us that the 
eminent lawyer, Matthew Hale, was elected, 
in spite of the competition of one who ‘‘spent 
near a thousand pounds to procure voices, 
(a great sum to be employed that way, in 
those days),’’ while ‘‘ he had been at no cost 
He adds, however, that Lord Berkeley, who 
was one of those who pressed Hale to stand 
and ‘‘ engaged his interest for him,’’ ‘ bore 
the charge of the entertainments on the day 
of his election, which was considerable.’’29 
Col. FitzJames, elected for Dorsetshire, was 
known as the ‘ in that 
county... Sir Horatio Townshend was said 


cavalier’s protector 


to have had the nomination of all who were 
chosen in his county. Lord Bruce, returned 
for Bedfordshire, had an express memoran 
dum from Hyde.‘! Catholies are reported to 
have opposed the election of Col. Edward 
Harley for Herefordshire, by putting up one 
Mr. Price. Harley, who had been on the 
council of State of the Commonwealth, was, 
however, returned, and seems to have been 
helped by the royalists.52 There were six 
candidates in the field for the Middlesex elec- 
tion, including Sir James Harrington, whose 
activities during the interregnum had natur 
ally marked him out for royalist displeasure. 
In this election, Sir William Walker made 
common cause with Sir G. Gerard, and Har- 
rington with Sir William Roberts, while 
Mr. Lake and Mr. Page fought independ- 
ently. Walker and Lake, both, in royalist 
parlance, ‘‘ honest,’’ were returned.5 At 
the election for Surrey, which returned two 
royalists, Lord Angier and Mr. Harvey, some 
people had cried, ‘‘ Noe Rumpers, noe Pres- 
byterians.’’54 The interest in that county of 
the Onslow family could not secure the elec- 
tion of Sir Richard Onslow, who had built 
so much upon his influence that he insisted 
on the simultaneous election of himself and 
his son; what determined the result was the 

28 Cal. State Papers. Ven. 1659-61, p. 138. 

29 Burnet’s ‘ Lives, Characters and an Ad- 
dress to Posterity,’ ed. J. Jebb (1833), p. 38. 
A royalist wrote in May “ Many have been so 
profuse to accomplish their elections that they 
have spent five hundred or a thousand pounds, 
vea some two thousand pounds”; Guizot, 
‘Richard Cromwell’ ii, p. 216. 

30 Cal. Clarendon State Papers, iv. 

31 Ibid. pp. 682, 672. 

32 Ibid. p. 672; Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland 
MSS, Vol. iii, p. 220. 

33 Cal, Clarendon State Papers iv, 
Gerard was returned for Westminster. 

34 Hist. MSS. Comm, Laing MSS. i, p. 310. 








p. 682. 


p. 643. 








fact that Sir Richard was not quite a persona 


35 


grata with the royalists. 

A heavy poll is reported from many places. 
At the election for Buckinghamshire, four 
candidates are said to have polled 1,499, 
rn 579, 1,515 and- 1,242 votes respectively,% 

t Reading, more than — persons unani- 
‘lected Thomas Rich and John Blag- 
There was a big poll in Cornwall, 
as appears from the adjudicati on over the 
election petition; it was found that Bos- 
cawen had 862 votes, while Roberts had 843.58 
Six had been in the running for 
the two seats from Kingston-on-Hull.59 At 


Mousiyv ¢« 


rave.’ 


candidates 





King’s Lynn, the ‘‘ burgesses-at-large ’’ at 
last succeeded in establishing their rights. 


The rulin 
demonstra tion, 


g junto gave way before a popular 
and in spite of the declara- 
tion that the concession was only temporary 
and a about their exclusive 
rights, again ventured to debar 
the mere freemen from voting.40 

As may be expected, royalists were often 
pitted against royalists; in Cumberland, it 
was suggested that Sir George Fletcher and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson should cast lots for the 
county and the loser ‘‘ have the place for 
Cockermouth.’*41 


reservation 
they never 


35 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiv, 9, Onslow 
MSS, p. 482: “. .. his unhappily accepting 
to be one of Cromwell’s Lords that might give 
a pretence of severity towards him in those 
of the royal party. 

36 The figures are from Whitelock, Mem- 
orials, iv, p. 406. Whitelock’s report of the 
names of successful candidates differs from the 
list in ‘ Old Parl, Hist.’ 

37 Hist MSS. Comm. Rep. xi, App. pt. 3, 
Reading Corp. MSS. p. 194. At the election 
for Richard’s Parliament, 1,000 votes are said 
to have been cast. Ibid, p. 193. 

38 Commons Journals, villi, p. 93, 
1660). 

39 The 
227 votes; 


ard, 113; 


(July 12, 


John Ramsden, 
William Barn- 
Alured, 


poll was as follows: 
Andrew Marvell, 141; 
William Lister, 80; Matthew 
15; Baron Thorpe, 35. G. R. Park, ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation of Yorkshire,’ (1886), 
pp. 99-100. Marvell had, through his sister’s 
marriage, influential relatives in that town, 
besides having previously given it loyal service 
in Parliament. C. ‘irth’s article on Mar- 
vell in ‘ Dict. of National Biography.’ 

40 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xi, App. pt. 3. 
King’s Lynn MSS. pp. 149-50. The four can- 
didates at Lostwithiel, where the corporation 


elected members, received sixteen, fifteen, 
eleven and five votes respectively. In the elec- 
tion to Richard’s Parliament forty-six votes 
were cast. Various MSS., i, p. 336. 

41 Cal State Papers. Dom. 1659-60, p. 415; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., xii, pt. 7. Le Fleming MSS., 


p. 24. In the former, there is an obvious mis. 
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Sir Ralph Verney, who very probably had 
tried election from Westbury without  en- 
couragement, was very keen on getting in 
from Great Bedwin ; as to any matter of 
charge, I shall readily disburse it,’’ he wrote 
to his agent. Though influentially suppor- 
ted, he had as opponents two who were put 
in by Lord Hertford, and his election, on a 
double return, was pronounced void by the 
Commons.42 Malmsbury is reported to have 
rejected “‘ at least thirteine that did sue te 
be choose in that towne,”’ and at last elected 
Sir Francis Lee. The election for Derby- 
shire seems to have been an exciting affair, 
There is an extant letter to one Mr. John 
Ferrers who was elected for the county, refer- 
ring to the efforts made by Viscount Mans- 
fteld and his party to be elected from the 
same constituency. One Mr. Gell, who had 
sat for Derbyshire in Richard’s Parliament, 
was a candidate, and we hear of an attempted 
coalition between Mansfield and Gell. Mans- 
field was a royalist, and Ferrer’s correspon- 
dent writes: ‘‘. . . Certainly that cannot 
consist with Mr. Gell’s principles.’’44 — The 
Marquess of Newcastle wrote to Clarendon 
from Antwerp on May 11, requesting him t 
inform the King of the vicissitudes of his re. 


lative, Viscount Mansfield, during this elec 
tion. Anabaptists, he complained, had 


threatened Mansfield ‘‘ thatt they would have 
him dead or alive and itt grew to thatt highte 
as he was forste to quitt his house by nighte 
and to reache Nottingame,’’ where he got a 
troop of horse and marched to Derby for the 
poll.45 In the Leicester records there is a 


very interesting reference to a gift to the 
town, made, obviously, by a friend of the 


members chosen, as a mark of satisfaction at 
the result.46 Sixty-one election cases taken 
take, for ‘ 
berland.” 

42 Margaret M. 
Verney Family,’ 
ae 

43 Ibid. p. 467. 

44 B. M. Stowe MSS. 185, f. 145. The letter 
refers to an election meeting at Chesterfield 
in favour of Mansfield who was returned along 
with Ferrers, and to the imperative necessity 
of Ferrers’ personal presence on the spot on 
election day. Stowe MSS. 185, f. 180, is an un- 
dated letter from Derby, bearing thirty-one sig- 
natures, of Mansfield’s supporters, desiring 
“... all the gent and freeholders within the 
said county ... to igyn cordially with us for 
his free elleccon . . 

45 MS. Clarendon, 72, f. 102. 2 

46 Stocks, ‘Records of Leicester,’ Vol. Iv, 
p. 462. “In respect of ye great and good order 
in refferance to ye good election of ye Burge 











Soak ”” is inserted peakend< of “‘ Cum- 


Verney, ‘Memoirs of the 
(1894), Vol. iii, p. 465, 475, 
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to the House of Commons indicate the inter 
est aroused at this time. In reports of these 
cases, we hear the usual complaints about the 
contumacy of the returning officers and about 
the tumults that had come to be regarded as 
an inevitable concomitant of elections. It 
is of interest to learn, for instance, the de- 
cision of the Commons that the tumult in 
Exeter was not sufficiently grave to invali 
date the poll. Nineteen members were elec- 
ted by more than one constituency and in- 
formed the House of their choice of seats.47 
It was not, however, the case that royalists 
met with no rebuff w hatever. Hatton, whom 
the King had expressly commanded to get 
himself chosen, reported to Hyde the failure 
of his efforts.48 Recent converts to the King’s 
party were perhaps suspect. Admiral Penn 
was rejected at Bristol; nor did Rye pay 
much heed to Lawson’s recommendation of 
Penn.49 Monck’s letter, however, secured his 
election for Weymouth. The list of returns 
mentions eleven regicides, whose elections 
were either quashed owing to technical objec- 
tions, or who were, like Ludlow, incapaci- 
tated later on in spite of a valid return.®! 
On the whole, however, there was no doubt 
about the definitely loyalist character of the 
new Parliament; those who had been impli- 
cated in the past troubles were prepared to 
recant. The younger section, it was notice- 
able, were wholly for the unconditional restor- 


Town of Leicester I doe promise to 
Loads of Coales to bee disposed of by 


ses of your 
give tenn 


ye Mayor of same for ye poore to bee sent 
from ye coal pitts att Swepston. By mee Rich- 
ard Dudley.’ This is dated 19 April, 1660, 


while the election was recorded in the Hall 
Papers on the 13th. One is not quite sure if 
promise of such a gift was made before elec- 
tion, 

47 Commons Journals, viii, passim. 

48 Clarendon State Papers, iii, p. 701; Cal. 
Clarendon State Papers, iv, p. 665. 

49 Latimer, ‘ Annals of Bristol in the Seven- 


teenth Century,’ (1900), p. 293; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Rep. xiii, pt. 4, Corp. of Rye MSS., 
p. 235, 


50) There is some interesting correspondence 
about the election of Mountague, who was re- 


turned for Dover and Weymouth, in Bodl. 
Carte. MSS. Ixxiii, passim. 

51 For Ludlow’s election, see ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Vol. ii, pp. 254-57 and Appendix v; for Hutch- 
inson’s ‘Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson,’ ed, 
Firth (1885), Vol. ii, pp. 240-44. The eleven 
regicides were Wallop, Mildmay, Sir James 
Harrington, Ludlow, Scott, Cawley, Hutchin- 
son, Robinson, Ingoldsby, Lassells and Har- 
rison, 
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ation of the monarchy.52 Forty-eight new 


members, mostly anti-Presbyterian, were 
elected during the session. Of the four 


| hundred and seventy-three names given in the 
| Old Parliamentary History, two hundred and 
| sixty-five had seats in previous Parliaments ; 
| sixty-five of them had been first returned to 


was still a 
but, ‘‘ they 


Richard’s Parliament.55 There 
numerous body of Presbyterians ; 
were not,’’ as Giavarina says, ‘‘ among the 
most austere.’’54 Not even the most casual 
observer could fail to see the handwriting on 
the wall; for England was clearly returning, 
in despite, as it were, of Milton’s majestic 
wrath, ‘‘ to the detested thraldom of King- 
ship.”’ 
H. N. MUKERJEE. 
(To be concluded). 


RULTERCUP, BUTTERFLOWER. 
' ‘* Butterflower,’’ traced back to 1578 in 
the Oxford Dictionary, is the older word for 


what is now known as a buttercup. The 
latter begins in the Dictionary in 1777. I 


have shown that the poet Gray used it in 
his Letters, 1760, as well as ‘‘ butterflowers ’ 
in 1758, and Deering earlier in his ‘ Cata- 
logue of Plants,’ 1738. Recently I have 
found in a leading authority, John Ray’s 
‘ Catalogus Plantarum Angliae,’ first edition, 
1670, ‘‘ Ranunculus prate nsis repens—Com- 
mon Crowfoot or Butter-cups,’’ which takes 
the word back to the seventeenth century. 
Deering perhaps copied this in his reference. 
Gray’s observation was presumably in the 
fields of Cambridge, and Ray lived in that 
University for several years, though he also 
went about a good deal in pursuit of flowers. 
— is a faint suggestion, therefore, that 
Cambridgeshire adopted the word ‘‘ butter- 
cup ”’ before it became generally known. 

Kighteenth-century references in litera- 
ture, apart from herbals, are rare, so far as 
I know. Smnollett, in his ‘ Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,’ chap. iii., 1762, writes of poets 
bringing in ‘a parcel of similes, of cow- 
slips, carnations, pinks, and daisies,’’ but 
buttercups are not mentioned. 


52 Guizot, ‘Richard Cromwell,” ii, pp. 406, 
412; There were some complaints about the 
““supineness ”’ and fondness of entertainment 
on the part of the younger a MsS. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Rep. v, Sutherland MSS., 14. 

53 cf. Miss Brown’s article, op. cit. 

54 Cal. State Papers, Ven. 1659-61, p. 141. The 


same informant tells us that in many places 
“the chief men of the counties ” were refused 
election, lest they should want a conditional 
restoration. Ibid. p. 137. 
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Gray, in the reference of 1758, is criticis- 
ing Mason’s line in his ‘ Elegy written in the 
Garden of a Friend.’ 

And fair unfold the wide-spread amber mead, 
which was altered, according to Tovey’s ed: 
tion of the Letters, to 

Nor veil the glories of the golden mead. 

This is understood by Gray as a reference 
to ‘‘ the yellow gleam of a meadow covered 
with marsh-marigolds and _butterflowers.’ 
We have thus evidence that in 1758 butter- 
cups made a noticeable show in meadows, 
though Mason, till further passages are dis 
covered, seems the only man in eighteenth- 
century verse to notice their profusion of 
colour. 

Wok. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LOST MARRIAGE 
+ REGISTER, WHEATHAMSTED. 
The following are extracts from an old Regis- 
ter of Marriages for the parish of W heat- 
hamsted, Co. Hertford, which is now lost. 


Marriages. 

Edward Meridale of New Ine in Lond. gent. 
and Susan da. of Robert Simon of Cooter’s 
End—4 June 1604. 

Edward Seabroke of Wheathamstead wid. 
and Joanne Burchmore of the parish of Cad- 
dington in com. Bedf.—7 Nov. 1608. 

John Stuke Minister of Stapleford and Anne 
North of .. . widow—21 Oct. 1614. 

John Garrard Esq. ana Jane Lambert—2 Dec. 
1636. 

Thomas Wright and Anne 
1640. 

Staford Lentrope, 
—21 Dec. 1659. 

*Mr. Nicholas Onley, Minister and Mary da. 
of Dr. Henry Killigrew—14 Aug. 1665. 

Anthony Farrington Esq. and Sarah Garrard 
da. of Sir John Garrarc and the Lady Jane— 
25 Dec. 1666. 

John Dod, Rector of Lythorn in Northamp- 
tonshire and Frances Philips in Lamer Chap- 
pel—21 Feb. 1673. 

Mr. William Buttler, citizen of Lond. and 
Mrs. Frances Brockett—24 Oct. 1678. 

Mr. Thomas Gillpin, Rector of Lindfort in 
com. Bucks and Mrs. Jane Standly of Wheat- 
hamsted married in the chappel at Lamer— 
15 Dec. 1678. 

Lawrence Kilbee, citizen of Lond. and Eliza- 
beth Brockett—3 Jun. 1680. 

*Now D.D., Prebend. of Westminster and 
Rector of St. Margarets adjoining. 


St. John—19 Feb. 
Minister and Jane Michell 


They have been copied from a MS. note- 
book about Hertfordshire churches compiled 
by Edward Steele about the year 1720, and 
No. 8 of ‘ Goughs Hertfordshire ’ in the Bod- 
leian Library. 


The chapel at Lamer referred to was the 
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private chapel in the home of the Garrard 
family at Lamer. 

The note about Nicholas Onley is given by 
Steele. Onley was at the time curate in 
charge of Harpenden, then a chapelry of 
Wheathamsted. The Rev. Henry Killigrew, 
D.D., was the Rector of the parish. 

H. Bussy. 


Harpenden. 


PAPER BUILDINGS, INNER TEMPLE: 

DERIVATION OF THE NAME. — So 
far as the present writer has observed, the 
origin of the name, ‘‘ Paper Buildings,’’ on 
the west side of King’s Bench W alk, and 
looking towards the garden on the west, is 
not recorded in any of the numerous books 
dealing with the Temple. 

These buildings were first erected 6 
James I, 1609, by Edward Heyward and 
others, according to Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham, ‘London, Past and Present,’ ed. 1891, 
John Sciden, 1584-1654, statesmen, jurist, 
antiquary, and bencher of the Inner Temple, 
16335, occupied Chambers on the top floor; 
and in 1614, dedicated ‘ Titles of Honour’ 
to his chamber-fellow, Edward Heyward. 

It may be of some interest to interpolate 
here that in the Inner Temple library is to 
be seen, framed, a deed dated ‘“3 & 20th 
day of Jan. A°1630”’ [-31], conveying cer- 
tain manors in Norfoik to Francis Heyward, 
of the City of London, at the request of 
Edward Heyward, of Kerdeston, Co. Nor- 
folk, which is signed by J. Selden, Roger 
Nicholls, E. Heyward, and Fra: Heyward. 

At first known as ‘‘ Heyward’s Building, 
“at some time prior to the Great Fire of 
1666,’’ as Mr. J. Bruce Williamson states, 
in ‘ The History of the Temple,’ ed. 1924, 
‘these Chambers acquired a new designation 
and were known as Paper Buildings.”’ 

Consumed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt in 
1685, these buildings were again destroyed 
in the fire which broke out 6 Mar., 1838, 
in Mr., afterwards Mr. Justice, Maule’s 
Chambers ; afver sid and Cunningham, 1b. 

Among the Gorhambury Muniments, now 
deposited at the Shire Hall, Hertford, there 
is a MS. Pedigree of Strong, down to 1741, 
which mentions: ‘‘ Robert New, of ye Middle 
Temple, Gent., Clerk of y® Paper in y? Court 
of King’s Bench,” which, as the present 
writer submits, supplies the clue to the deri- 
vation of the name ‘‘ Paper Buildings,’’ as 
having formed the depository of important 
legal documents concerned with litigation in 
the King’s Bench. 


The above-mentioned ‘‘ Clerk of y® Paper, 
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June 9, 1934. 
Robert New, No. 2, 1700-1762, of New Barns, 
near St. Albans—nephew of Edward Strong, 
jun., 1676-1741, one of the famous master- 
masons employed under Sir Christopher Wren 
in the re-building of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and various City churches, after the Great 


Fire—was admitted to the Middle Temple, | 


20 July, 1728; ex inf. Arthur R. Hewitt, 
Esq., Asst. Librarian, Middle Temple. 

Since the foregoing was compiled, the 
writer’s attention has been directed to Giles 
Jacob’s ‘ New Law Dictionary,’ 9 edn., 1772, 
originally published in 1729. The following 
account tends to confirm the views expressed 
as to the origin of the name under considera- 
tion : 

Paper-Office—Is an ancient office within the 
palace of Whitehall, wherein all the publick 
papers, writings, matters of state and council, 
letters, intelligences, negotiations of the King’s 
ministers abroad, and generally all the papers 
and dispatches that pass thro’ the offices of the 
two principal secretaries of state, are lodged 
and transmitted, and there remain disposed in 
the way of library 

Also an office belonging to the 
King’s Bench so called. ; 

To this, in MS.—the script to be dated per- 
haps c. 1790-1810—is added: ‘‘State Papers.”’ 

The writer’s expression of most grateful 
appreciation is due to Miss N. Davenport 
for calling attention to the Gorhambury Docu- 
ments, and to Col. William Le Hardy and 
his partner, Mr. G. L. Reckitt, the well- 
known record agents, of 2, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, for their great courtesy and 
kindness in providing, at considerable trouble 
to themselves, the opportunity for perusing 
these records, and also the copy of the ‘ Law 
Dictionary,’ by Giles Jacob, who was a 
dramatist as well as law writer. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the present 
note may elicit further unpublished informa- 
tion concerning Paper Buildings, doubtless 
in the possession of many legal luminaries 
in the Temple. 


court of 


Henry CURTIS. 


TOM OLDAKER’S BIRTHPLACE.—The 

son of Kinmill and Martha Oldaker, of 
Stanway, Gloucestershire, he was baptized 
there in 1752. His father came from the 
neighbouring parish of Buckland. This 
answers the query of Mr. A. W. Reap (see 
clvi. 297, 347). 

Other querists had asked for this inform- 
ation from time to time in ‘N. and Q.’ I 
am indebted for the record to Mr. A. E. 
Oldaker, who claims distant kinship with the 
famous huntsman. G.. OF. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


| [RSH SOLDIERS IN ENGLAND, 1628.— 
In ‘ The Court and Times of Charles the 
| First,’ published in 1848, the following pas- 
sage occurs in a letter dated 21 Mar., 1628: 
On Monday, St. Patrick’s day, at Witham, in 
| Essex, where are billeted some of the Irish 
soldiers, they after their country manner 
wearing in their hats red riband crosses, an 
untoward boy made one tied to a dog’s tail, 
and put him therewith out amongst them; 
who, thereupon enraged, fell violently upon the 
inhabitants, whereby, it is said, there were 
on both sides between thirty and forty slain. 
For what purposes were Irish soldiers in 
English quarters at that time? When did 
the “‘ wearing of the green ’’ supersede the 
red crosses ? 
NEvUx. 


‘TJ AUDA SION’: THE TUNE.—Whence 
comes the tune to which we hear the 
sequence ‘Lauda Sion’ usually sung? I 


heard it at Chartres some years ago. I be- 
lieve it is originally French. Is it in com- 
mon use all over the Continent? If not, 


what is the substitute? Association no doubt 
endears the tune to most people, but the strict 
musician seems apt to pronounce it unworthy 
of the words. 


S. HE. 


YEOMAN FEILD: CHAMPAIGNE 
WINE.—In a List of the King’s ‘“‘ Ser- 
vants attending below stairs,’’ published in 
London in 1697, the following appears under 
the head of ‘Cellar’: ‘“‘ Jacob Hyman. 
Yeoman Feild to the King, and Keeper of 
the King’s Champaigne Wine.”’ 
What was the office of ‘“‘ Yeoman Feild ’’? 
What was ‘‘ Champaigne Wine ’”’? 
J. H. Leste. 


ILLIAM MUNSEY, ob. 1636.—Can any 

reader give me any information of the 
William Munsey, Master of Arts of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. who was buried at 
Wheathamsted, Herts, on 21 Sept., 1636. I 
do not know of any other mention of the name 
in the parish records. 

J. H. Bussy. 


Harpenden. 


HE SCRIVENERS’ COMPANY. — Can 
any of your readers tell me whether the 
Scriveners’ Company is still in existence? 
Also, whether there is in existence any lis* 
of its members. 
ArtHur W. Marks. 
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BEMBO FAMILY: ARMS WANTED. — 

Could any reader give me a description 

of the arms of the above Venetian family of 

which Cardinal Pietro Bembo was a member ? 
J... GOS. 


HE GARTER AND THE’ BLACK 
PRINCE.—In the Rev. Charles Boutell’s 
book ‘ English Heraldry’ (Cassell, 1867) it 


is stated that when Edward III founded the 
Garter the colour of the ribbon was origin- 
ally black, until Elizabeth changed it to pale 
blue. 

Is this correct? If so, has it anything to 
do with the traditional name given to 
Edward III’s son? 

G. Hf. D. 

JTIEWS OF OLD LONDON.—I have re- 

cent!y seen some very clever small paint- 
ings in water-colour (about Qins. by 6ins.) of 
London Streets and Inns, dated 1800-1820, 
and signed thus: ‘‘ M.d.’’ Can any of your 
readers identify the painter ? 


W. V. G. 
RISTOCRATIC AIR IN RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE.—In her book ‘ Two Silver 
Roubles’ (p. 53) Esther Salaman describes 


a dance in Vladimirsk in 1917. 

The dances were now in full swing. Through 
the open doors we watched the Mazurka. It 
was a magnificent sight. In Western Europe, 
women dressed in silks and satins and covered 
with jewels never look so naturally grand as 


these girls did in their simple brown school 
dresses and lace aprons. Beauty, animation, 
and grace, gave an aristocratic air to those 
children of the middle class. Aristocratic 


taste and breeding so pervaded Tsarist Russia 
that it has enabled many ordinary émigrés 
abroad to give themselves out for counts and 
countesses. 

I do not remember having seen this claim 
made for the middle classes of Tsarist Russia 
before. Would those of our readers who 
know Russia assent to it? Has the “‘ aristo- 
cratic air ’’ survived the Revolution—or per- 
haps spread further? Or has it disappeared ? 

Is the average of feminine beauty and 
grace in Russia in fact higher than, say, in 


Italy or Spain? 
Bm. HJ. 


HERETIC. — In the 
‘ Register of Richard 
Fox, Lord Bishop of Durham, 1494-1501,’ 
being vol. cxlvii. of the Surtees Society’s 
Publications published 1932, we are told that 
one Thomas Denys was condemned as a re- 
lapsed heretic. He had been detected and 


HILIP BRABAN, 


introduction to the 
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taken by the officers of the Bishop of London 
about twenty years before in the parish of 
Waltham Abbey. He had denied transub- 
stantiation and taught Wycliffe’s doctrines, 
He and Philip Braban 

brought unto John Jenyn alias borderer diverse 
bokes of heresie and specially a boke of heresy 
called Wyclif exhorting him to loke upon it 
and folowe and bileve the contents therof and 


copy the same. 
All associated with Thomas Denys were 
examined. John Jenyn had lately died, but 


Philip Braban was condemned to wear the 
badge of the faggot. (What did this mean?) 

Seven years before this Philip Braban 
had resided in Amwell beside Ware with 
Stephen Carter, his master, whose father had 
been burned for heresy. He had held the 
opinions of Denys and had also denied the 
papal power. These opinions which he had 
published, and especially to Robert Cosyn 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, he now abjured. In 


June 1513 he was allowed to discard the 
badge. 
Further information about Philip Braban 


and the family to which he belonged is 
sought. Were the Brabans (Brabins) of the 
city of Durham (Michael Brabin was mayor 
in 1712) connected? Or was Philip Braban’s 
family in any way related to the Brabant 
family, a member of which, George Brabant, 
was keeper of the East Park, Brancepeth, in 
the reign of James I? 
H. ASKEw. 


FRENCH IN A. E. 
POEMS.’—In - tront 
’ there appears the 
from some 


TRANSLATION FROM 

HOUSM AN’S ‘LAST 
of Housman’s ‘ Last Poems 
following English quotation 
French ‘poet : — 


‘We'll to the woods no more, 
The. laurels all are cut... 
T ” French original of it reads as follows:— 


‘Nous n’irons plus aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés .. .” 


The name of the French poet and_ source 
wanted. 
Oo. F. & 
UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who first said 
“There is no pocket in a shroud.” Is ita 
proverb? 
Ww. 


2. “There is hardly anything in the a 
that some man cannot make a little worse and 
sell a little cheaper, and the people who con- 
sider price only are this man’s lawful prey.” 

This has been attributea to Ruskin. Is this 
correct? If so to which of Ruskin’s works does 
it belong? 

Frep Car. 
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Replies. 
NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY. 


(elxvi. 352, 393). 
|S the year 1815, Jacob Grimm (1785-1863) 


published at Vienna a treatise entitled 
‘Irmenstrasze und Irmensaule,’ which will 
be found reprinted in his ‘ Kleinere Schrif- 
ten,’ vili., 471 ff. (Gutersloh, 1890). It is in 
part a study of the mythology of the Milky 
Way, in the course of which the following 
names for the Milky Way in various lan- 
guages are cited: 

Chinese: ‘‘ river of heaven.’ 

Arabic: magierra, el madscherra, ‘‘ tract, 
stretch’: nahr al mudsierra, ‘‘ river of the 
tract, drawn out river’’; tarik el thibn, 
‘way of straw (or litter)’’; ettiibenin, ‘“‘path 
of the chaff-bearers’’; Omm essama, omm 
‘mother of heaven ’’; besides tarzk 
al-lubana, ‘“‘ way of milk,’’ which may have 
been taken over from the Greek. 

Syriac: schevil tevno, ‘‘ way of chaff.’’ 

Modern Hebrew: netibat theben, ‘‘ path of 
chaff.”’ 

Persian: rah kah keshan, 
straw-bearer.”’ 


’ 


el-sema, 


“way of the 


Coptic: pimoit ente pitoh, ‘“‘ way | which 
is| of straw.’’ 

Ethiopic: manegade za hasare, ‘‘ way of 
straw.” 


Turkish: saman ughrisi, ‘‘ straw [or chaff] 
snatcher [or thief ]’’; hadjiler juli, ‘‘ way of 
the pilgrims.’’ 

Latin: via usta, via combusta; via secta; 
vestigium solis; besides orbis lacteus, circu- 
lus lacteus. 

Iroquois Indian : 

Norwegian: vetterbraut, 

Swedish: vintergata, ‘‘ winter way.’ 

Finnish: linnunrata, “‘ bird way.” 

Welsh: caer-Gwidion, ‘‘ Gwidion’s way,”’ 
(Gwidion being an astrologer, or a god, who, 
pursuing a maiden through the heavens, left 
this track). 

Grimm remarks that most of the names 
denote a ‘‘ road ”’ or else a ‘‘ scattering ’’ of 
some sort. The ‘‘ road ’’ may be a “ river ”’ 
(Chinese, Arabic). The bright points re- 
semble bits of broken straw or chaff. On a 
road someone can walk, or pursue another. 
Roads can be marked out by chaff. Straw 


‘ 


‘way of the souls.”’ 
‘* winter way.’ 


’ 


’ 


can become gold; chaff can become money— 
which a thief drops, or a fugitive discards 
to divert the pursuer. 

From Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches 


W orterbuch,’ 
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|one learns that there are in German older 


names than ‘‘ Milchstrasse’’ or ‘‘ Milchweg ”’ 
for the Milky Way. It used to be called the 
“ Heerstrasse,’’ i.e., army-road, highway, or 
high-road, a name recorded in 1482 and still 
in use in the nineteenth century in Swabia 
and Waldeck. Grimm even has an earlier 
reference for ‘‘(St.) Jacobsstrasse ’’ (1561), 
the German equivalent of the Spanish “‘ via 
de Santiago,’ than for ‘‘ Milchstrasse 
(1691). The most interesting name, however, 
is ‘‘ Kuringstrasse,’’? after the hero Euring 
(called also Iring, Hiring, Iuwaring). This 
can be traced back to Widukind (i. 13), the 
tenth-century historian of the Saxons, who 
tells his readers that the Milky Way is to 
this day called by the name of Iring, that 
wise and bold counsellor of Irmenfried, sixth- 
century King of Thuringia, who murdered 
first his master and then his master’s enemy, 
Theodoric, King of the Franks. Legend and 
history are here mingled, and Iring turns up 
in the Nibelungenlied (Av. 35). Was there 
a god named Iring, with whom the Thuring- 
ian noble was identified? Yes, according to 
Grimm, who devotes some pages to Iring in 
the treatise already mentioned; and there 
are scholars, such as K6égel (‘ Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur,’ 1894), who agree with 
him. 

It is curious that this name for the Milky 
Way found its way into English. It is re- 
corded in Bosworth and Toller’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary’ (i. 599; ii. 596) in the 
form Iringes weg from Thomas Wright’s 
‘ Vocabularies’ (1873), or Sweet’s ‘ Oldest 
English Texts’ (1885). See also pp. 80, 83, 
of Sweet’s ‘Second Anglo-Saxon Reader 
(1887), where the Epinal-Erfurt and Corpus 
glossaries are reprinted. 

The Oxford Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Watling- 
street,’ gives the well-known quotation from 
Chaucer (c. 1384), ‘ The Hous of Fame,’ ii. 
428 : 

See yonder, lo, the Galaxyé, 

Which men clepeth the Milky Wey, 

For hit is whyt: and _somme, parfey, 

Callen hit Watlinge Strete. 

This is the earliest quotation both for ‘“‘gal- 
axy’’ and for ‘‘ Watling Street ’’ in this 
sense. The latest quotation for Watling 
Street (= Milky Way) is 1590; a quotation 
of 1563 says, ‘“‘ called of some the waye to 
saint James.’’ The Dictionary adds that the 
Milky Way received other popular names 
from famous highways, especially pilgrimage 
routes. The examples given are: ‘‘ Walsing- 
ham Way ”’ (no reference); Strada di Roma 


‘ 
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(which Grimm, ‘ Kleinere Schriften,’ — 
477, mentions in the form ‘‘ via Romae ”’ 
the Way of St. James (of Compostella); in 
Italian, Via di santo Jacopo Te Con- 
vivid, ii. xv. (c. 1300); Grimm, ibid., by the 
way, points out that this name is not found 
in the encyclopaedist Vincent of Beauvais, 
who died c. 1263); in Spanish, Via de San- 
tiago. To these may be added, from Grimm 
(p. 476), ‘‘le chemin Sainct Jacques ’’ in 
Rabelais, ‘ Pantagruel,’ ii. 2. 

The ordinary Dutch name 
and the ordinary Danish, 

In the Icelandic-English 
Cleasby and Vigfusson, p. 700, 


ims Melkweg,”’ 
* Meelkevej.”’ 
Dictionary of 

we read < 

vetrar-braut, a winter road ... 2. astron. the 
milky way, in Icel. called vetrar-braut, un- 
doubtedly from old heathen times, although 
the word happens not to occur in old writers; 
Icel. weather-prophets use in the autumn to 
forecast the course of the winter, by the ap- 
pearance of the milky way; this is evidently 
a very old custom, whence probably the name, 
for in old times fortune-telling used to take 
place at the great autumnal feasts and sacri- 
fices. 

One is tempted, however, to wonder whether 
the name ‘‘ winter road’’ was not bestowed 
because the galaxy is specially visible in the 
nights of winter. 

L. R. M. 


Birmingham University. 


WIE SECOND AND THIRD EMPIRES 
(clxvi. 297, 537, 573).—Is not the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Third Empire,’’ as applied to the 
regime of Napoleon III, a blunder pure and 
simple? I have always regarded it as such, 
and shall continue to do so until I read 
something more convincing than the argu- 
ment put forward at the second reference. 
Is there any known instance of the use of 

Third Empire’ by a French writer? 

7. G. 


1 have always understood that when the 

‘Third Napoleon ’’ issued his ‘‘ manifesto’ 
he signed the manuscript NaPpoLeon !!! thus 
making the most of the name. The printer's 
compositor, however, set it up as NAPOLEON 
III. The dynastic importance of this was 
immediately recognised, and the style was 
officially adopted. Of course there never was 
a Second Empire, nor was the Duc de Reich- 
stadt ever called Napoleon II. The phrase 

The Third Empire’”’ is an obvious mis- 
nomer, based upon the claim of the Emperor 
It made him look less 


STRACHAN. 


to be Napoleon III. 
of an upstart. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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eet IRISH ESTABLISHMENT-ARMY 
elxvi. 258).—The following information 
is enkeeainl from a manuscript Army List of 


1736. 


The ESTABLISHMENT for the 
of IRELAND. 
Abstract of the Charge of the Irish 
Establishment. 
Per diem Per annum. 
a. gC a 
122 14 8 44797 13 4 


KINGDOM 


4 Regiments of Horse 
6 Re giments of 
Dragoons 146 1 6 
20 Regiments of Foot 491 9 10 
A Company of Yeomen 
arm’d with Battle 
\xes 3 12 6 1323 3 4 
Additional Pay to 
such Troops of 
Horse & Regiments 
of Foot! as_ shall 
be commanded on 
Duty2 in Dublin 7 6 4 2671 6 10 
Totals 771 410} 281504 0 2 
NOTE. There are at present but 16 Regiments 
of Foot in Ireland, 4 having been sent to 
Gibraltar on occasion of the late siege there, 
& are in consequence on the British Estab- 
lishment. 


53317 7 6 
179394 9 2 


The following points of interest in this 

Establishment ”’ are noted: 

a. In the ‘ Field and Staff Officers’’ of a 
regiment of ‘‘ Horse’’ there is a ‘‘ Kettle 
Drummer,’’ at the rate of 2s. per diem, and 
in each Troop one ‘ Trumpetter,’’ at the 
same rate. 

b. *‘ Dragoons*’ have no Kettle-Drummer, 
nor Trumpeter. Kach Troop has _ one 
‘Drummer ’”’ and one ‘‘ Hautboy,’’* at 1s. 
6d. each. per diem, 

c. ‘‘The Royal Regiment of Foot? of two 
Battalions’’ is the only ‘‘ Foot’’ regiment 
in the List which is mentioned by title. It 
has a “ Surgeon and 2 Mates’”’ (Asst. Sur. 
geons), a ‘‘ Drum Major ’’ at 2s. per diem 
and a ‘ Piper to the Colonel’s Company’ 
at Is. 

d. The other nineteen regiments of Foot 
have a Surgeon and one Mate, but no Drum 
esniit 

1 Ruschhed a as 3 Troops of Horse and 3 Regi- 
ments of Foot. 

2 “ Commanded on Duty ” appears to explain 
the origin of the phrase “On command” 
which is in use at the present time, as mean- 
ing a man, or men, detached from the head- 
quarters of a regiment for some special duty. 

3 A wooden double-reed wind instrument of 
high pitch, and, by transferred sense, as here, 

“ome who plays a hautboy.” 

4 Title in 1934— The Royal Scots (The Royal 
Regiment).” 


” 
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e, Each Company of “ Foot’’ has a Cap- 
tain, Lieutenant, and Ensign, with one 
Drummer. The ‘‘ Granadier’’ Company in 
a regiment has two Lieutenants, but no 
Ensign. 

f. The ‘‘Company of Yeomen’”’ is des- 
cribed in the List as ‘‘ A Company of Foot 
Guards to be armed with Battle Axes, and 
to attend the State, to consist of, as follows’’ 


1 Captain (and Colonel) at 15s. per diem. 


2 Lieutenants at “£9, each Kalendar Month.” 


2 Serjeants at 2s. per diem. 
50 Yeomen at 10d. per diem, 


q. The daily pay of the ‘‘ private ’’ men in 


each branch was: 


Horse Is. 10d. 
Dragoons Is. 6d. 
Foot 6d. 
Yeomen (Foot Guards) 10d. 


It may be assumed, I think, from this List, 
that there was no permanent ‘‘ establish- 
ment’ for the army in Ireland, but that it 
varied from year to year in accordance with 
the actual requirements of the day. 

J. H. LEestie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


OOS: PAULET: STRANGE: DE 
POYNINGS (clxvi. 370). — John le 
Strange, first Baron Strange, who married 
Maud, daughter and heiress of Ebulo de 
Montibus, Lord of Kelton, died 1310. His 
son John, second Baron, married Isolda, 
daughter and heiress of John de Walton, and 
died 1311. 

His eldest son, John, third Baron, died 
sp. 1324, and was succeeded by his brother 
Roger, the fourth Baron—the Roger about 
whom the enquiry is made. 

Roger, who died in 1439, married (1) 
Joan, daughter and co-heiress of Oliver, Lord 
Ingham; (2) Maud By the first mar- 
riage he had Roger, who married Lady Oliva 
Fitzalan, daughter of Edmund Ear! of Arun- 
del, and Joan, who was the first wife of Sir 
Thomas Poynings. Sir Thomas married four 


times and died 1428. 





J. R. F. 


. FEATHER IN HIS CAP” (clxvi. 

*“ 361).—To help H. W. U. in tracing the 
origin of this expression, it will perhaps in- 
terest him to know that it is known in French 
(C’est une plume & son chapeau) and in 
Dutch (Dat pluimpje maz hij of zyn hoed 
—_ he may stick this feather in his 
nat). 


B.D. 
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ALEXANDRIA ON 

WOOKEY HOLE (clxvi. 226).—In re- 
ply to the query at the reference on the sub- 
ject of Wookey Hole, I should like to offer 
the following information. 

The identification of Wookey Hole with 
the cavern mentioned by Clement of Alex- 
andria, seems to rest on rather slender evi- 
dence. On p. 225 of his book on Wookey 
Hole (1914) H. EK. Balch says: 

In connection with this very early mention 
of the existence of the cavern, it may be well 
to remember that in no other cavern, so far 
as I can ascertain, is there any suggestion of 
curious natural sounds, and so far as | am 
aware, my own observations [op. cit. pp. 197- 
201] upon these are the first report of their 
continued existence to the present day. 

Certainly in the numerous accounts of the 
cave, there would seem to be no mention of 
these noises. There is a poem on ‘“‘ Ookey- 
Hole’ by Henry Jacob, in a volume entitled 
Philologiae davaxadumrnpiov (Oxford, 1652), 
which contains an inaugural address to the 
Fellows of Merton College, and various 
poems in Latin, Greek and English. Here 
we read of 

. .. high-root’d Vaults where the least sound 

Into a shaking Eccho doth rebound, 
but a few lines later the cave is referred to 
as ‘‘ Palace of Silence,’’ which would hardly 
be the case if strange noises were associated 
with the place. (Leland in his Assertio in- 
clytissimi Arturit, 1544, mentions the stream 
Ochis—-‘* anglice Oukey ’’—which rises “‘ in 
fabuloso specu Minerarii montis,’’ but he does 
not refer to the cave in his Itinerary). Mr. 
Balch has satisfactorily traced the source of 
the noises to the rise and fall of the water in 
the different chambers, and his description 
of them as “‘ certainly musical, pulsating and 


vibrating,’ is not dissimilar to the ‘‘ clash- 
ing of cymbals’’ in Clement’s account. (cf. 


cliv. 358). 

The reference to Pope can be confirmed 
and raises several points. Mr. Balch (p. 189) 
says: 

The fact is quite plain that the great cham- 
bers have been to a large extent stripped of 
these beautiful things [crystalline formations] 
and this is explained by the circumstance that 
about the year 1646 permission was sought and 
obtained from the then owners, the Trustees of 
Bubwith’s Charity, to remove any of the 
stalactites for the decoration, it is said, of 
the poet Pope’s artificial grotto at Twicken- 
ham. 

But the date 1646 hardly suits the case. 

Dr. George Hakewill (1578-1649), in his 
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‘ Apology or Declaration of the. . . Power | 
of God in the Government of the World’ | 
(3rd edition, Oxford, 1635, Liber v., pp. 
67-9) gives an account of Ochy Hole which | 
he says he visited himself, and speaking of | 
the formation of stalactites and stalagmites 
he says, ‘‘ we found [them] not in small 
peeces but in a very great quantity, and that 
in sundry places, enough to load many 
carts.”’ So that the depredations had not 
apparently commenced by that date. But 
confirmation of the mention of Pope is to be 
found in a small book published by R. Dods- 
ley in 1745—‘‘ A Plan of Mr. Pope’s garden 
as it was left at the time of his death [1744, 
May 30] with a Plan and Perspective view 
of the Grotto . With an account of all 
the Gems, Minerals, Spars, and Oares of 
which it is composed, and from whom they 
are sent.’’ In this list we find 

“10. <A fine and very uncommon petrifac- 
tion from Okey Hole in Somersetshire, from 
Mr. Bruce.’’ I can find no mention of this 
Mr. Bruce in Pope’s voluminous correspond- 
ence, but he may well have been a friend of 
Raiph Allen, who himself contributed what 
Austin Dobson styles ‘‘ curious incrustations 
and perforated stones from the Combe Down 
quarries.’’ But I should be interested to 


know whether he has been identified. 
R. A. ATTHILL. 
THE ANCIENT PENALTY FOR HIGH 


TREASON (clxvi. 368). — That the 
phrase ‘‘ hanged, drawn and quartered ’’ is 
not of modern origin is evident from the 
Journal of Peter Mundy, who was an eye 
witness of many of the executions after the 
Restoration. In every case, he tells us that 
the victims were to be ‘‘ hangued, drawne, 
and quartred,’’ and he describes the process 
in detail. Although the condemned men were 
‘‘drawne’’ to the place of execution on 
““sleads,’’ is it not possible that the term 
‘drawn ”’ refers to the disembowelling of the 
bodies in the same way as its use in the pre- 
sent day to describe the process of preparing 
poultry for cooking? Nowhere in Mundys 
accounts is there any reason to infer that 
the victims were alive when disembowelled. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


DIRECTORY 


either 


CLERICAL 
353).—The earliest in 


,WARLIEST 


(clxvi. 


the Bodleian or the British Museum Library 
is ‘‘ The Clergy List for 1841,’’ published by 
C. Cox at the Ecclesiastical Gazette Office, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London. 

A. M. CoLeman. 
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OOKS FROM PEPYS’S' LIBRARY 
(elxvi. 370).—The Library of McGill 
University, Montreal, contains Samuel 
Pepys’s copy of Willughby’s ‘ Ornithology,’ 
1678. 

“It was purchased by Dr. Casey A, 
Wood, as an agent of the University, from 
funds of the Blacker Library of Zoology, 
which is a part of the McGill University 
Library. The note which I enclose was 
prepared by Dr. Wood and the volume was 
purchased from Wheldon and Wesley. 
The volume includes a copy of the Kneller- 
White engraving pasted on the back of the 
title-page and facing the preface, and a 
copy of Pepys’s bookplate on the back of 
the last leaf (TAB. LxxviIrI). The back 
cover has a coat of arms. 

This unique copy of John Ray’s Orni- 
thology of Francis Willughby — English 
Edition — with the illustrations —hand- 
coloured, and the pages red-lined, is from 
the Library of the famous diarist Samuzn 
Pepys. The volume is bound in contem- 
porary leather, bears the coat of arms on 
the cover and his Bookplate is on the last 
page. In all probability this specially 
prepared copy was presented to Pepys 
when he was President of the Royal Soci- 
ety by his friend and Fellow Member, John 
Ray, both being sympathetic naturalists. 
In any event, this is the only known 
coloured copy of the English Edition, Lon- 
don, 1678. The book was purchased by the 
previous owner from a family named Hal- 
lowes. We know that Brabazon Hallowes 
married Anne Jackson, the daughter of 
Pepys’ heir. Samuel left by will his won- 
derful Diary and all his books to Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, but this volume 
seems to have escaped the notice of the Exe- 
cutors, or Pepys may have given it to a 
relative. The celebrated diarist makes a 
number of allusions to his collection of 
books, of which he was very proud.— 
C.A.W. London, September 28, 1924. 

It must also be remembered that the cor 
responding W1tLuGHBY-Ray: de Historia 
Piscium. Illust. Folio. Fine Copper 
Plates, 1686, London, was dedicated by the 
Editor to SamMUEL PEpys. 

Note: Nov. 1, ’24. Recently I visited 
the Bibliotheca Pepysiana at Magdalene 
College, and carefully examined this mag: 
nificent collection. There is a second 
(probably) presentation copy of the Eng: 
lish Edition of this work, but the illustra- 
tions are uncoloured, the pages lack the 
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limned red decoration, and it is altogether 

an ordinary though well-preserved copy— 

with the same arms and _ the bookplates 
shown in the present example. However, 
the first cover exhibits the gilt arms of the 

Royal Society which this copy lacks.— 

C.A.W. 

The Librarian of McGill University has 
supplied me with the above notes on this 
copy. 

HucGu S. GLADSTONE. 

I have occasionally supplied notes of any 
such books that I have seen in second-hand 
booksellers’ catalogues, to the Pepysian Lib- 
rarian at this college. 

As for the existence of such volumes in 
the United States, I remember purchasing 
one some years ago for Mr. C. 8. Davison, of 
New York City, a member of Magdalene Col- 
lege like myself, but I cannot recollect its 
title. Mr. Brrss could doubtless ascertain 
this from Mr. Davison, and whether it is 
still in Mr. Davison’s possession. 

S. GASELEE. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


ADY EDMONDS, TEMP. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH (clxvi. 369). — Dorothy 
Edmonds was appointed on 5 Nov., 1570, a 
lady of the Privy Chamber to Queen Eliza- 
beth at the customary salary of £36 6s. 8d. 
p.a. She was never a ‘“ Maid of Honour,’ 
as is often ignorantly stated. She was the 
daughter of Christopher Litcott, of Rush- 
combe, and wife of Christopher Edmonds, 
the son and heir of Andrew Edmonds, of 
Cressing Temple, Co. Essex. Her family 
was well known at Court, as her father was 
a gentleman pensioner to Henry VIII, and 
her two brothers filled the like post to Queen 
Elizabeth. Her name appears in the Lists 
of New Year’s Gifts to the Queen at first as 
‘““Mrs.,’’ and, later, as ‘‘ Lady’’ Edmonds, 
her husband having been knighted in 1592. 

In 1585 a lease was granted to Christopher 
and Dorothy Edmonds of a considerable 
estate and Mansion house at East Molesey, 
Co. Surrey, which, as the lady died without 
children, descended to her nephew. In 1591 
there was a grant to Christopher and Doro- 
thy of the reversion of the Manor of Lewk- 
nor, Co. Oxon. 

According to his own statement, Sir Chris- 
topher had been a servant for eight years to 
the Princess Elizabeth, and, at her coming 
to the crown, had suffered pecuniary losses on 
her account, which (in 1590) he says had 
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| never been made up to him. He was, how- 


| 


| 


| 


ever, a man of ample means, and his name 
is of frequent appearance in the lists of 
grants by Henry VIII and Edward VI. He 
represented in Parliament, successively, the 
towns of Oxford, Wallingford and Bucking- 


| ham, and died in 1596, aged about seventy- 


five. His wife lived on till 1615. It would 
appear from the various records (too long to 
be quoted) that Lady Edmonds made a pay- 


| ing business of her position at the Court, and 


The 


was never shy of pressing her claims. 


| wills of both Christopher and Dorothy may 


be seen at Somerset House (P.C.C., 87 Drake 
and 79 Rudd) and make interesting reading. 


| He wished to be buried ‘‘ without pomp for 


fear of superstition and not carelessly for 
fear of contempt’’: she was anxious “ that 
her body bee not opened.’’ 

Frances Edmonds (Sir Christopher’s sister) 
married, c. 1540, John D’Oyly, High Sheriff 
of Oxon and Berks, and, after his death in 
1569, Richard Danvers. It is said that ‘‘ she 
lived to a great age and was very much at 
the Court.”’ 

(Authorities—Lansdowne MSS. 65 f. 178, 
and 59 f. 43; Cals. of S.P.D. Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Elizabeth; Nichols’ ‘ Pro- 
gresses’; Morant’s ‘Essex’; Manning’s 
‘Surrey ’; Hatfield MSS.; Bayley’s ‘ House 
of Doyly’; Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage ’). 

C. A. Braprorp. 


YHARLES BRADLAUGH AS A FREE- 


MASON  (clxvi. 370).—Charles Brad- 
laugh joined the Tottenham High Cross 


Lodge No. 754 at the special request of its 
brethren, after a discussion upon his anti- 
theological opinions, which were well known. 
In due course he received his regular certifi- 
cate from the Grand Lodge of England. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was a subscriber for one year only 
as the Lodge at Tottenham changed its locale. 
When the Prince of Wales was made Grand 
Master, he returned his English certificates, 
as he could not pretend to pay him Masonic 
allegiance. The Scottish Mason’s Magazine, 
April (or May), 1875, commenting at some 
length upon a discussion which had arisen 
as to the validity of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim 
to have been an English Freemason, said: 
Looking at the matter from a legal as well 
as a liberal and fraternal point of view, it 


| would appear that Mr. Bradlaugh possessed a 


proper and formal certificate . .. As to the 
question of the eligibility or non-eligibility of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s being duly made a Mason 
seeing that he was an avowed Atheist at the 
time of his initiation that was a point for the 
Lodge which initiated him to consider. 
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lodges definitely exclude non-believers 
oO thers do not. The Loge des 
ch Mr. Bradlaugh joined 

on its rolls the name of 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. Garibaldi was also 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Italy. 
likewise President of Honour of 
Society of Milan. It may in- 


Some 
in Christianity ; 
Philadel phis, 
in 1859, had 








By ul he was 
the Atheist 


terest Manccunian to know that Voltaire, too, 
was a Freemason. The minutes of the Loge 
des Neuf Soeurs at Paris recorded his initia- 


tion on April 7, 1778. 
HypaTia BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


JIGORS: VIGURS (clxvi. 335, 376). 
The Rev. Louis Vigors, B.A., was 





ordained deacon and priest at Exeter by 
Bishop Cotton, 5 Nov., 1603. He migrated 


Several of his descendants 
ions of distinction in the Church 


0 bine arberi 
rose to posit 
and army. 

The Rev. Bartholomew Vigors, LL.D., 
J.P., became Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, 
in 1691. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


The following additional items will serve 
to amplify the second reference. 

John Vigorus was appointed Vicar of Les- 
bury in 1377. Nicholas Viger’ is included in 
the Embleton Subsidy Roll in 1296. Hugh 
Vigerus appears as a witness to a grant of 
Jand by Robert Templeman to Guischard de 
Charron and his wife Isabella in the chapelry 
of Horton c. 1280. 

Nicholas Vigerus was appointed attorney 
to the Prior of Tynemouth in 1293 and 
seneschal of Tynemouth in 1295. 


H. ASKEW. 

H" TTON (clxvi. 43, 248, 287, 339). 
According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry, 
Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York, was 
married three times. By his first and second 
wives, Catherine Fulmesby, niece of Dr. 
Goodricke, Bishop of Ely (married 1564) and 
Beatrice, daughter of Sir Thomas Fincham 
(she died 1582) he had no issue; by his third 
wife, Frances, daughter of Sir Martin Bowes, 
he had issue: (1) Sir Timothy, and Sir 
Thomas of Popleton, Co. York, and three 
daughters: (1) Thomasine, married to Sir 
William Gee; (2) Elizabeth, married to 
Richard Remington, Archdeacon of York; 
and (3) Anne, married to Sir John Calver- 

ley, Bart. 

If the foregoing is 


correct, Sir Timothy 


Hutton must have been born after 1583. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
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HE THERMOS IN ANTIQUITY (clxyj 
371).—Juvenal, Sat. iii. 14, speaks of 
the basket and hay of the Jews by the porta 
capena at Rome, and mentions the basket and 
hay in connection with the Jews in vi. 542-3, 
The usual explanation seems to be that the 
basket was for food and the hay for a pillow 
bedding. Ludwig Friedlander, however, 
in his edition of Juvenal (Leipzig, 1895), 
quotes and adopts the interpretation of a 
scholiast in two Leyden manuscripts to the 
effect that the Jews used to wrap their warm 
food in linen on the day before the Sabbath 
and enclose it in hay to keep it warm, and a 
scholium on vi. 542 saying that they used the 
basket and hay to keep food and water warm 
on the Sabbath. Friedlander argues that a 
method like this was absolutely necessary as 
the Jewish law forbad cooking over a fire on 
the Sabbath. Later editions such as J. D 
Duff and H. Wilson demur to this. Mr 
Duff writes ‘‘ But could a basket of hay de 
this? ’’ It could certainly keep food warn 
for some time, as I know by experience wit 
a hay-box, and with a capacious me 
cylinder enclosed in a_ padded basket fo: 
keeping warm water. The results were sur 
prising. ‘ne hardly expects to see any 
“extant examples”’ of the ancient  hay- 
baskets. As for the principle of the thermos- 
flask, surely that was unknown to th 
ancient world. 








EpWARD BENSLY. 


QV ALLIES (elxvi. 370). Sally (or 
Sallies) is the common rural word { 
willow (or willow-trees), a dialect pronuncia- 
tion of its botanic name, Salix. According 
to the ‘N.E.D.’ viii, 54, Salix applies in 
narrower sense as distinguished from “‘osier” 
or ‘‘ willow,’’ to several distinct species, oi 
loose-growing, or shrubby habit. This dialect 

word is equally familiar in Italy. 

About 1386 Chaucer used ‘‘ Salwes,”’ and 
about 1450, Lydgate quoted ‘‘ Salwys.”’ In 
1583 Mascall records ‘‘ willo or sallo.”’ 

Originally this country name, “sally,” 
appears to have sprung from the military 
sense of dramatic movement, i.e. sudden 
sally, outrush, unexpected developient, 
which typifies the breaking into rapid 
foliage of the willow family, quickest-growing 
of all British trees. 

In my article, ante p. 257, doubtless the 
expression ‘stocked up’’ meant “stacked 
up,” after being broken or uprooted by flood 
force. 





Wm. JAGGARD 
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SHAKESPEARE 


BACON AND (clxvi. 
146, 165, 183, 227, 263, 305).—-MIr. Baker 
quotes Spedding to the effect that both Bacon 
and Shakespeare ‘‘ erroneously quot Aristotle 
as saying that young men are no fit auditors 
of moral philosophy, whereas it is political 
philosophy of which Aristotle is speaking.’’ 

It is true that the passage referred to (Eth. 
Nic. I. iii. §5), says rns modurexyns ovK 
OlKELOS ak poar)s 6 veos. But it 
beginning of the Ethics, and Ethics is usually 
Aristotle as a 
\. Stewart. 


€OTLs 


occurs at the 


said to have been regarded by 
branch of Polities. Professor J. 
however, says: 

Perhaps it is better to avoid committing 
\ristotle to the view that ‘‘ moral philosophy ” 
falls under ‘ political philosophy ”’ as species 
under genus. He can hardly be said to dis- 
tinguish the two. (‘ Notes on the Nicomachean 
Ethics,’ 1892. Vol. i, p 25. 

Certainly we should not expect eithe 
Shakespeare or Bacon to realise that Aris 
totle was not laying down an ethical principle. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
GONG WANTED (elxvi. 371). 1. ‘ The Long 
» Long Indian Day’: S. Rose and Co., Bom- 
bay State: Words by ** Mario.’’ Music from the 
Volks-Lieder. Arranged for the banjo by 
Ballantine. 
2, When t’wards the break of day 
3. Back from the Lines I flee 
4, Breakfast from twelve to one 
5. Thus on from day to day 

Wags the Long Indian Day 

Until grown old and grey 

We get One Pound a Day. 
And totter home to die 
In England: 
recompense 
loss of health and sense 

Thus ends my story 

Ot Soldier’s glory. 

were A. A. 
Neville 


A worthy 
lor 


Contemporary Irving (“‘ The 
Subaltern *’), PB. 


QUILL. 
A' THORS WANTED (elxvi. 102, 142). — 1. 
41 This quotation is, as suggested, from Dry- 
den. See lines 480 to 483 in ‘* The 
the Fox,’ which run thus:— 


Cock and 

A fox full fraught with seeming sanctity, 

That feared an oath, but, like the devil, 
would lie; 

Who looked like Lent. and had the holy leer, 

And durst not sin before he said his prayer. 


P, 574 in W. D. Christie Globe edition. The 
poem is a very free version of Chaucer’s ‘ The 
Nonne Preestes Tale.’ See B. 4405 foll. in 


Skeat’s edition of Chaucer, “ A col-fox, ful of 
sly iniquitee,” ete. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
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Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan. By 
Vivian de Sola Pinto. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Vress. 12s. 6d.). 

PETER Sterry was born in 

in 1672. 


1615 and died 
His life thus covers the period 
of most violent religious and political fer- 
ment in English history and touches little 
beyond it. Although virtually unknown to 
students of English literature, and known 
but to few students of religious history, he 
has been recognised as a thinker by men like 
Krederick Denison Maurice and Archbishop 
Trench, and has been given a place in hero 
and there a work on mysticism. His books 
are rarely heard of—partly because their 
tenets do not exactly correspond with those 
of any well-marked group. Yet the attentive 
reader of the selections here offered by Pro- 
fessor Pinto, will find plenty of evidence that 
he possessed in a high degree the most salient 
characteristics of the religious mind of the 
seventeenth century. One of these—by no 
means only but perhaps pre-eminently notice- 
able in Kngland—was the urge to translate 
religious emotion and religious apprehensions 
as fully as might possibly be into language 

into image and eloquence. The reaction of 
language back upon thought has imparted an 
unmistakeable quality to much seventeenth- 
century religion, whether this has come to 
our knowledge through poets like Vaughan 
or Herbert or Crashaw, or through the prose- 
writers, and again, whether it is Churchman 
or non-conformist to whom we are listening. 
Fundamentally, this determining factor is 
the peculiar mode of insight of the poet, and 
in spite of the fact that Sterry’s verse is 
negligible, Professor Pinto is_ obviously 
right in setting him among the poets. His 
vision was his own, a thing by itself, as the 
genuine poet’s is; and, persuasive though his 
eloquence may have been, all the lavish 
beauty of ideas and pictured phrase and 
music in his writings and discourse are, one 
cannot but feel, less endeavours to sway his 
audience than outcome of strong impulse to 
express himself. Sterry went to Cambridge, 
to Emmanuel College, in 1629, which is as 
much as to say that he fell under the spell 
of the Cambridge Platonists. His gifts were 
recognized ; and for some ten years he flour- 
ished in that stimulating atmosphere, acquir- 
ing very considerable learning and that in 
classical literature as thoroughly as in the 
Bible. A convinced Puritan, about 1640, 
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he gave up his fellowship at Emmanuel, be- 
came chaplain to Lord Brooke, and married. 
In 1643 he was one of the fourteen divines 
chosen to work out the re-organization of the 
Church, and made friends with Sir Harry 
Vane; and presently—definitely separated 
from Cambridge thought—we find him an In- 
dependent preacher at Westminster, well- 
known, but, by reason of his mystical ten- 
dencies, not acceptable to everyone. In 1649 
he was made a chaplain to the Council of 
State, and later on, when Cromwell became 
Lord Protector, was attached to his house- 
hold as one of his personal chaplains. He 
served on the Board of Commissioners or 
‘‘ Triers,’’ whose business it was to look into 
the sufficiency of preachers and to approve 
them. Recognition of his learning is shown 
by his appointment with two others to the 
task of examining the catalogue of Ussher’s 
library with a view to acquiring suitable 
items for the nation. One or two stories con- 
cerning him show that he was capable, as so 
many seventeenth-century divines were, of 
expressions in religious matters and syco- 
phantic exaggerations, which offend the taste 
of our own day; and opponents among his 
contemporaries did not fail to make the most 
of these. At the Restoration he received a 
pardon, and went to live at Sheen. Unlike 
his brother, Nathaniel, he never conformed ; 
indeed, upon the issue of the Declaration ot 
Indulgence, he applied for a licence to 
preach. But some six months afterwards he 
was dead. Professor Pinto sets out for us 
a good deal of interesting detail concerning 
Sterry’s relations with his wife and child 
ren, which reveal him in a pleasant light. 
A rough list of books belonging to him shows 
that he read the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Nicholas of Cusa and Savonarola, 
as well as Fletcher, Shakespeare and ‘ Le 
Grand Cyrus.’ 

His biographer claims for Sterry a high 
place among poets—even among those who 
have possessed that great decisive gift of the 
authentic magic phrase. The selections fron 
the writings bears this out. They also sug- 
gest that there is truth in the surmise that 
Sterry—who, unlike Milton, remained a 
Trinitarian—had strongly in him that out- 
look on the visible, that sense for beauty and 
variety and all kinds of richness, which 
accord more readily with the Catholic than 
with the Puritan view of life, as perhaps also 
did his love for the Greek and Latin classics, 
Office. 14 
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in whose myths he discerned ‘‘ Confus’d 
dreams of Christ.’’ His doctrine, as Profes. 
sor Pinto ably analyses it, is eclectic, not 
original, yet, drawn together from many 
sources and interfused both with the seven- 
teenth-century fervour and with a certain 
charm more personal to the man himself, it 
is worth studying as a manifestation of the 
fundamental ideas of the time, more humane 
and in kindlier contact with other groups of 
such ideas, than such manifestation always 
is. 
BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 

There is much variety in the 800 items 
which compose Catalogue No. 175 recently 
sent to us by Mr. Bernarp Ha tuipay, of 
Leicester. Among collections we noticed one 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, ‘‘ Song Garlands ’’— 
chap-books sold in the gutter for id. or 1d. 
each, of dates from 1790 to 1810, 28 in 
number (£1 7s. 6d.). Original drawings 
include a water-colour by John Varley, 
of ‘Harrow from Hampstead Heath’ 
(1825: £15 15s.) and a pencil portrait of 
John Clare by Ebenezer Rhodes (1835: £5 
5s.); and among several engravings and sets 
of engravings, we noticed Annis’s ‘ Death of 
Nelson’ after Drummond (open letter proof) 
in a contemporary gilt frame (1806: £18), 
and a collection of about 300 old engravings 
(200 of them coloured), mostly caricatures by 
well-known artists, in two imperial folio 
volumes, and in perfect condition (£100). 
Two contemporary association books are Ben 
Jonson’s copy of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ with 
his autograph inscription on the title-page 
(£50) and Congreve’s copy of Boyle’s ‘ Some 
Motives and Incentives to the Love of God’ 
(1661: £4 4s.), and there is also an ‘ Orlando 
Innamorato’ from Milton’s library—a pre 
sentation copy with inscription (£75). A 
letter of Lord Clare’s to Byron, when they 
were boys at Harrow—about a quarrel be- 
tween them—having a note of Byron’s on it, 
is offered for £15 15s. The best first edition 
is the ‘ Paradise Lost’ (7th title-page) which 
has several tracts bound up with it (£42). A 
good set of the Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette, 13 vols., in a contemporary binding, 
costs £60 (1822-28). In conclusion we must 
mention a document dated June 10, 1688, 
signed by Lord Chancellor Jefferies and eight 
noblemen and J. Ernle, attesting the birth 
of the child who was afterwards known as 


the Old Pretender (£18 18s.). 


London, W.C.2, and printed in Great Britain by The 


Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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